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V ULCAN, THE HOMAN god of de- 
vouring fire, still watches over Bir- 
mingham from his cast iron pedestal 
atop Red Mountain, and the valley 
below still fills with smoke from the 
mills. The scenes that once made Bir- 
mingham so unique a symbol of the 
Sixties, the mass movement and pro- 
tests, the violence and revolutionary 
challenges, have long since disap- 
feared. 

Downtown, in the daytime, whites 
and blacks stroll past the new con- 
struction sites and the billboards bear- 
ing the slogan, “Happiness Is Backing 
New Birmingham.’* The billboards are 
adorned with drawings of black and 
white children playing together. 

Downtown, at night, the former state 
president of the NAACP walks into a 
cocktail lounge in the Tutwiler Hotels 
sits down next to a young, blond white 
girl, orders a drink and says, “You 
know, if I even came in here seven 
years ago, they would have bombed 
the place.” He talks of a new day and 
says, “We're going to lick this thing.” 

Never, Never Land 

L istening to him in that lan- 
guid atmosphere, it is possible for 
a moment to believe that ail the old 
ugliness has finally passed. Some to- 
day even want to believe that it never 
really happened. The young white 
man, a doctor, thinks that. 

Bull Connor, the dogs and the fire 
hoses, the sit-ins and the freedom rid- 
ers, the church bombing and the slain 
children— -all these were part of a de- 
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liberate campaign to besmirch Bir- 
mingham, the South and the way the 
good people actually lived, he says in 
all seriousness. 

The dogs were provoked, he insists, 
kicked or enticed by a hidden hand 
holding out meat so the photographer 
could catch their snarling portrait to 
flash before the world. The hoses 
never were turned on the people; 
those photographs were doctored. He 
has convinced himself of the truth. 

Nothing will make him change now. 

Nettie Flemmon remembers it differ- 
ently. She was out there, not so long 
ago when Kennedy was in Washington 
and King was in Alabama and Bir- 
mingham became the place where civil 
disobedience flowered into a national 
movement and flowed South, and then 
North and West, and helped to shape a 
decade. Mrs. Flemmon, the mother of 
15 , was just one of those nearly forgot- 
ten faces in the crowds. 

“Back in those grand days when we 
was together,” she says, “it seemed to 
be a spirit of unity among the people, 
and we had a good feeling of going for- 
ward. But now we is stuck and we 
can’t cross over the bridge. We have a 
lot of leaders, but no one to represent 
us. 

Dirt Under the Rug 

44T GOT INVOLVED because I had 

X the urge to go forward, to see my 
people go forward and to follow our » 

leader, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. The 
one thing on my mind was to be free. 

And so we got the children all lined up 
and involved in this situation — you 
know, to help make this demonstra- 
tion, and so they followed us. And so 
they put the dogs on us and throwed 
the water on us. It was a great time 
then. Like a new venture had come in 
our lives. 

“It don’t seem it’s been so long to 
me. It’s like something ought to be 
going on. Like we need something to 
be rolling again. We had support, we 
really had support, back in those days. 



“Life may be better now, it is better 
in some ways. I have the privilege of 
getting a sandwich where I want, but 
it’s still mainly the same old thing. 
They throws the dirt under the rug 
and makes believe things is different. 
But Negroes still can’t get a job be- 
cause of the color of the skin and 
there’s white people making a big pay- 
roll, like 20,000 a year, like that, and 
people starving, people here starving. 
Only the rich getting richer. 

“I don’t believe in violence at all. I 
believe in nonviolence. I believe in the 
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spirit of love. Let me live and let you 
live. I have some violent brothers, but 
you see I have faith in God. I can win 
over my brother without a gun or a 
brick or a stick or burning up the city. 
The way you get it is through love. 
See, God never struck back, and He 
stayed humble. He taught us to be 
humble. 

“But unless we all get together, 
we’re all going to be doomed. We can’t 
do a job divided and work together in 
Christian love, in a Cliristlike spirit. 
America is lots better than it was, but 
it should be better than it is. You see, 
Jesus was on the Sea of Galilee help- 
ing those fishermen. He cared. Some- 
body has to care.” 

Yesterday in Amber 

N ettie flemmon’s is a voice 

from the past Even her philosophy 
bespeaks an older era. She clings to 
' the principle of nonviolence in a day 
when nonviolence hardly seems to 
exist in America. Her city itself re- 
flects her attitudes. 

After all the turmoil that swept 



through Birmingham, the city today 
seems scarcely touched by the currents 
running through the country. To re- 
turn to Birmingham is to take a step 
back. Personal styles, dress and ex- 
pression date more Jrom yesterday 
than today. People of both races still 
speak of segregation as an issue, not 
racial separation or polarization; of 
Negroes, not blacks; of reform, not 
revolution. 

On the surface, conditions are im- 
proved. Whites have made an accom- 
modation to Negroes. There are new 
slogans and new programs aimed as 
much at improving Birmingham’s na- 
tional image as the lot of the people. 
Yet while progress has come, slowly, to 
Birmingham and the Deep South, 
many of the old problems remain. 

The latest public controversy in Bir- 
mingham could have come just as eas- 
ily a decade — or a century — ago. It in- 
volves a classic case of segregation. 

Last July 3, Bill Terry, an Army pri- 
vate first class, was killed in action in 
Vietnam. He had asked his family 
that, if he were killed, he be buried in 
F, 1m wood Cemetery, a half-mile from 

his home. When the body was shipped 
home, the story became familiar: the 
cemetery refused to bury him. Bill was 
black. 

Terry’s pastor, a Jesuit priest named 
Eugene Farrell, wrote to .the Presi- 
dent. 

“A foreigner, an atheist, a Commu- 
nist call be buried in Elmwood pro- 
vided he is white,” he said. “But a 
young American who has paid with his 
life to keep ‘his’ country free and who 
by the design of God is born black can- 
not be buried in that same cemetery. 

“For more than a hundred days now, 
the mortal remains of Bill Terry have 
been lying in a cemetery not of his 
choosing. Not a single elected official 
has said a word to the family about the 
cemetery’s policy being immoral, un- 
just or even un-American ... If this 

land belongs to white America only, 
then let white America die for it If it 
belongs to all Americans, then we 
must all come together.’’ 

At the end of November, Father Far- 
rell received a reply from Washington. 
It was written by a Robert E. Jordan 
III, whose letter identified him as a 
“special assistant to the Secretary of 
the Arrpy (Civil Functions).” Jordan 
concluded: 

“. . . concerned officials deplore any 
actions or conditions that add to the 
burdens of sorely bereaved American 
families. The Army has long since tes- 
tified to that concern by ruling that, in 
the cemeteries for which it is responsi- 
ble, burials will be made without dis- 
tinction in matters of race, rank and 
religion. 

“Thank you for the interest which 



The Sixties: a time of revolution and reaction, of 
frustration and furv-a time of outrage. This remark- 
able decade could be reviewed from any one of a hun- 
dred perspectives; The Washington Post sent Pulitzer 
Prize-winning writer Haynes Johnson back to four 
cities that were decennial landmarks: 

BIRMINGHAM, where the Negro revolution flowered. 

D ALI /A S, where John F. Kennedy was assassinated. 

BERKELEY, where the student protest burgeoned. 

NEWARK, whose riots symbolized the urban crisis. 

It was the last of many 1960 journeys for Johnson, 
who covered virtually every major news event of the 
decade. This issue of Outlook is devoted to his report. 
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“For the young , the Sixties are ending amid their own doubts about 
their own values and their own culture. The future seems less hopeful 
than they once thought,” 



prompted your parishioners to commu- 
nicate with the President.” 

In the closing days of the 1960s, 
the issue itself was finally resolved 
when a federal court in Birmingham 
ruled that restrictive covenants affect- 
ing cemetery burials were not enforce- 
able. But Bill Terry still remained 
apart, a reminder of the distance still 
to be covered in Birmingham. 

It is a measure of the times that the 
Terry case, clearly defined though it 
is, has created scarcely a ripple in 
Birmingham or the nation. Those who 
discuss the problems of the present 
and future tend to voice vague frus- 
trations and fears of a kind they could 
not have envisioned only a few years 
ago. 

To one man, a Negro, “it seems like 
the whole country's turned upside 



down. When would we have seen all 
these investigations going on at the 
same time? Corruption and payoffs in 
the Army, and now these atrocities.” 
To another, a white, “we’ve always 

thought this country was God’s end 

and now we don’t always think so. The 
Sixties have been full of sound and 
fury all right, that they have.” 

No one expressed such a sense of 
disquietude more thoughtfully than 
James T. Crutcher, pastor of the 16th 
Street Baptist Church, the church 
where the Negroes gathered in the 
spring and summer of 1963 for their 
mass meetings — and where four young 
girls were killed when the church was 
bombed. 

“It seems to me that ’63 was a time 
when things came to a head, when 
they came out into the open,” he said. 
“The fact that kids could be killed in 
Sunday school shook the whole coun- 
try up— the world, you might say— and 
a number of white people got to see 
themselves naked. Bull Connor and 
the dogs were just symbols. Then 
there were those three boys murdered 
in Mississippi, and that minister in 
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The mule-draivn cortege of the assassinated Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. in Atlanta , 1968 . 






Selma, and that white woman on the 
Jeff Davis Highway on the road to 
Montgomery. 

“The Sixties have been heil, no 
doubt about it. The rank and file of my 
folk, they see it worse today. The gap’s 
getting bigger. They’re angry and frus- 
trated all at the same time. There’s a 
real ambiguity. But by and large, today 
I get the feeling of apathy. 1 think the 
folks have exhausted themselves in the 
South. The marches, the bus rides, the 
demonstrations— it all kind of repre- 
sented a period — a stage — and now it’s 
moving on to another stage. 

Flags Mixed Up 

66 AS YOU KNOW, when King was 
killed, the civil rights movement 
already had begun to break up. So we 
had the Black Panthers and Stokely 
and people taking different philosophi- 
cal approaches. King was for nonvio- 
lence. He preached it, he believed it, 
he lived it, he died it. 

"I couldn’t be a Christian minister if 
I didn’t believe all this was working to- 
gether in some kind of order. Even dis- 
order has a certain kind of order. I 
really believe that America is becom- 
ing a decadent country. I believe that 
with all my heart. 

“I think we’ve got the American flag 
and the Christian flag mixed up, and 
we re ambiguous. We’re ambiguous 
about who we are and where we’re 
going. Sometimes I think where vstfj’re 
going is straight to hell. 

“If you’ve studied history, you know 
that every great country started off 
poor and rose to great heights— as did 
Egypt, as did Mesopotamia, as did 
Greece, as did Rome, as did the Ottd- 
man Turks, as did England and France 

—and finally fell as they got rich and 
callous and feeling less. After we get 
all the power and glitter, we don't 
have anything any more — and then we 
turn on each other. 

“Now we're getting rich for richness’ 
sake. We want things for things’ sake. 
The man who takes a stand, no matter 
how Biblical or Christlike it is, If he 
doesn’t conform to the crowd, they’ll 
kill him. Like they did Jesus, like they 
did Gandhi, like they did Kennedy, 
like they did King.’ 1 

Martin Luther King. Of all the fig- 
ures who flicked across our conscious- " 
ness in the Sixties, he was perhaps the 
most contemporary. Certainly, he was 
the most visible bridge between past 
and present. More than anyone else, 
he personified the forces that were so 
bewilderingly transforming America. 



That, in itself, was always paradoxi- 
cal. King, the Southern Baptist minis- 
ter; “Doc” or “De Lawd,” teasingly and 
affectionately to his Intimates; the 
“leader,” to his followers; King the 
old-fashioned orator preaching Christi- 
anity and love and arousing passion, 
hatred and fear. He was an unlikely 
prophet. 

Now that he is gone, he is seen even 
by the most conservative for what he 
always was — a moderate seeking to 
build, not destroy. After Birmingham 
pricked the national conscience and 
brought, for a time, whites and blacks 
together in common cause, singing 
their common anthem, “We Shall 
Overcome,” he carried the American 
story along with him. 

That same, summer, it was the March 
on Washington, a march without fear 
or hints of official repression, a march 
that ended in probably the most mem- 
orable speech of the decade. That set- 
ting and that language would not be 
duplicated today. Neither would it be 
received so emotionally. 

“I say to you today even though we 
face the difficulties of today and to- 
morrow, I still have a dream,” King 
said from the steps of the Lincoln Me- 
morial. “It is a dream that is deeply 
rooted in the American dream. I have 
a dream that one day this nation will 
rise up, live out the true meaning of 
its creed: ‘We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created 
equal.’ 

”... I have a dream that one day 
every valley shall be exalted, every hill 
and mountain shall be made low. The 
rough places will be made plain and 
the crooked places will be made 
straight. This is the faith that I go 
back to the South with. With this faith 
we will be able to hew out of the 
mountains of despair the stone of hope. 
With this faith we will be able to work 
together, to pray together, to struggle 
together, to go to jail together, to 
stand up for freedom together, know- 
ing we will be free one day. 

“When we allow freedom to ring 
from every town and every hamlet, 
from every state and every city, we 
will be able to speed up that day when 
all of God’s children, black men and 
white men, Jews and Gentiles, Protes- 
tants and Catholics, will be able to join 
hands and sing in the words of the old 
Negro spiritual, ‘Free at last! Free at 
last! Great God A’mighty, we are free 
at last!’ ” 

A Voice Drowned Out 

K ING WENT ON to one other great 
moment and last grand march, 



in the Black Belt of Selma in the spring 
of ’65. By then, the concept of civil dis- 
obedience and mass protest had taken 
root among the college students of 
Berkeley and Columbia and other cam- 
puses. They had journeyed south to 
Mississippi in the summer of *64; then 
they returned to begin their own chal- 
lenges to the system. 

After Selma, there was Watts. Sud- 
denly the short, stocky, old-fashioned 
Baptist minister preaching nonviolence 
was being eclipsed. In his mid 30s, 
King became a dated figure. 

He kept raising his voice, in Chicago 
and other areas. He spoke about the 
war in Vietnam and national priorities. 
Few were listening. In the end, he was 
being supplanted in the public favor 
by newer — and louder — voices. First, 
there was Malcolm X, then Stokely 
Carmichael, then Rap Brown. 

Finally, he went south to be killed. 
By then, the nonviolent Negro revolu- 
tion he had led had. turned into some- 
thing else, and Americans no longer 
were unaccustomed to assassinations. 



